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agers unite with socialists in singing a hymn of thanksgiving — but foi 
opposite reasons. The modern organization of industry and trade 
multiplies dependents and diminishes the number of managers. This 
seems to be a clear triumph of those who are fortunate enough or 
strong enough to hold the reins and drive. But there is another side. 
Government is the creature of votes. It is true legislators may be 
bought and administrators may be hired by the long purse, and, for a 
time, the mob may be dazzled and confused. But power which 
depends on bribery, ignorance, and fear is on the crumbling edge of 
an abyss. Modern workingmen will have something to say about their 
income, their physical surroundings, their hours of toil, their personal 
treatment. They are willing to concede to the managers the control 
of capital and machinery, but not of their own persons. If the trade 
union is ruined, the alternative is the conquest of life through the 
ballot ; that is socialism. 

The author shows that even socialism is not so much to be feared 
if it is properly educated, not by articles and sermons, but by actual 
share in administration, as in co-operative associations and in munici- 
pal business. He looks for a treaty between the fair and honorable 
men of both parties, as in the joint agreement, in experimental exten- 
sions of municipal functions, and in arrangements for greater pub- 
licity of corporations, as well as in a toning down of autocratic arro- 
gance of employers and a deepening sense of partnership. 

Charles R. Henderson. 



The Negro Artisan. By W. E. B. DuBois. [Atlanta University 
Publication No. 7.] Atlanta: The Atlanta University Press. 
Pp. 132. go.50. 

This work is the most exhaustive study thus far made of the eco- 
nomic aspects of the negro problem. The particular phases studied 
are "a study of skilled work and the training of black boys for it." 

Speaking of the economics of emancipation, Mr. DuBois draws 
some very interesting and important conclusions. He points out 
that after emancipation the negro mechanic, for several years, had a 
monopoly of the southern labor market. Three occurrences, however, 
soon disturbed the situation : (a) the competition of white mechanics ; 
(5) the efforts of the negro for self -protection ; (c) the new industrial 
development of the South. " These changes were spread over a num- 
ber of years, and are not yet complete, but are the real explanation of 
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certain facts which have hitherto been explained in false and inade- 
quate ways." The negro lost the monopoly of the southern labor 
field, not through his own carelessness, but because he could not meet 
the competition of his more skilled white competitor, and on account 
of the industrial changes in the country. " The negro was especially 
ignorant in the very lines of mechanical and industrial development in 
which the South has taken the longest strides in the last thirty years." 
The fact that the negro almost invariably worked for lower wages than 
other persons is accounted for on the ground that when white con- 
tractors, after emancipation, began to hire him, there was no one, as 
formerly, to see that he was adequately paid. Again, " as the white 
mechanics pressed forward, the only refuge of the negro was in lower 
wages." Further, it was only through lower wages that he secured any 
share in the new industries. " By that means he was enabled to replace 
white laborers in many branches, but he thereby increased the enmity 
of trades unions and labor leaders." 

It is maintained that the granting of the suffrage was economically 
necessary. After emancipation, 

What the negro mechanic needed then was social protection — the pro- 
tection of law and order, perfectly fair judicial processes, and that personal 
power which is in the hands of all modern laboring classes in civilized lands, 

viz., the right of suffrage If the whole class of mechanics here, as in 

the Middle Age, had been without the suffrage and half- free, the negro would 
have had an equal chance with the white mechanic, and could have afforded 
to wait. But he saw himself coming more and more into competition with 
men who had the right to vote, the prestige of race and blood — the negro 
saw clearly that his industrial rise depended, to an important degree, upon 
his political power, and he therefore sought that power. 

The results of the study are summarized as follows : 

The slavery-trained artisans were for the most part careless and ineffi- 
cient. Industrial schools are needed. They are costly, although not yet 
well organized or very efficient, but they have given the negro an ideal of 
manual toil, and helped to a better understanding between whites and negroes 
in the South. There are a large number of negro mechanics all over the 
land, but especially in the South. Some of these are progressive, efficient 

workmen There are signs of lethargy among these artisans, and work 

is slipping from them in some places ; in others they are awakening and 
seizing the opportunities of the new industrial South. The labor unions, with 
1,200,000 members have less than 40,000 negroes, mostly in a few unions, 
and largely semi-skilled laborers, like miners. Color prejudice keeps the 
mass of negroes out of many trades. Employers on the whole are satisfied 
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with negro skilled labor. The employment of negro skilled labor is slowly 
increasing. The negro evinces considerable mechanical ingenuity. 

The present situation is as follows : 

The southern laborer and the employer have united to disfranchise the 
negro and to make a color caste ; the northern laborer is striving to make the 
whites unite with the negroes and maintain wages ; the employer threatens that 
if they do raise labor troubles he will employ negroes. The northern laborer 
sees here the danger of a disfranchised, degraded, and yet skilled compe- 
tition, and raises the note of warning. 

Monroe N. Work. 

Chicago. 

Religious Life in America: A Record of Personal Observation. 
By Ernest Hamlin Abbott. New York : The Outlook 
Co., 1902. Pp. 370. 

This volume records the results of a long tour of observation in 
the southern, middle, and western states, whose purpose it was to 
study the phenomena of religious life. The method of securing facts 
is that of the interviewer, not that of the statistician, and it yields very 
readable results, starting problems which the statistical method may 
treat with more fulness and accuracy, if with less vividness. 

The author thinks that the South is undergoing a quiet and almost 
insensible change in the direction of a more liberal theology, and that 
the negroes give evidence of progress. The West will become politi- 
cally supreme. Its religious influence is not felt so much in theologi- 
cal conceptions as in practical life and experiments in church methods. 
" The middle West is no more enterprising in business affairs than 
it is in religious schemes. Indeed, nowhere else has Christianity 
been so diversely garbed or so variously vulgarized. At the same 
time, religion in the middle West is essentially conventional. Its 
standards are, generally speaking, external rather than intrinsic." 
The middle West insists on the social bearing of religion. " The pio- 
neer West .... may be godless, wicked, sordid — though I do not 
say that it is — but above all things it is genuine What influ- 
ence it exerts in religion must be in creating and intensifying the 
hatred of sham and the love of reality and candor." 

Everywhere the church is an ethical power, but nowhere lives up 
to its ideals. Intellectually the ministers who have been educated are 
frequently held back by laymen "whose mental attitude has been 
unaffected by modern knowledge, except to be made more obstinately 
traditional." In the same way the efforts of sympathetic ministers to 



